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ESSAYS 

OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY, 

BY  PROTEUS  ECHO. 

No.  21. 

Etas  parentum  peior  auis,  tuUt 
Nos  ncquiores,  mox  daturos 
Progcnicm  vitiosiorem.  iioit, 

WHEN  we  are  surrounded  with 
lildings  that  are  near  to  us,  and  of 
considerable  height,  our  prospects 
e  broken  and  interrupted,  that 
g  are  not  able  to  behold  those  ob- 
:ts  which  are  beyond,  and  distant 
am  the  intervening  body  ;  yet  if 
» raise  our  sight  but  a  very  little 
^her,  the  eye  breaks  over  the  top 
the  loftiest  ediBce,  and  darts  a> 
iy  in  an  unbounded  progress 
rough  the  wonders  of  immensity, 
is  very  often  with  our  souls  as  it 
irith  our  sight,  when  we  are  ih- 
ir.bered'  with  cares,  and  strug- 
ing  under  the  restraints  of  our 
dily  indispositions  ;  when  our 
derstandings  are  enveloped  in 
mds,  and  all  the  bright  and  beau- 
iil  ornaments  in  our  imagina- 
n,  seem  to  be  extinct  or  dimmed, 
d  we  are  scarce  able  to  master 
y  other  reflection,  then,  that  we 
Jin  a  confused  and  bewildered 
ndition. 

I  was  the  other  night  in  a  cir- 
n stance  of  mind  very  little  short 
what  I  have  been  here  describing, 
by  the  unexpected  visit  and  con- 
sation  of  a  very  desirable  coni- 
iiion,  I  was  suddenly  rescoedfrom 
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this  dumpishness  and  captivity,  and 
at  last  let  out  into  such  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  contemplations  as  are 
worthy  the  employment  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  being.  And  whether  it 
Wat  owing  to  our  reflections  upon 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  pleasures 
and  posscs'iions,  or  whether  it  might 
proceed  from  a  natural  tenderness 
and  concern  for  such  of  my  fellow 
creatures  as  are  miserable  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  slumbers  of  the  night 
had  sealed  up  my  eyes  and  senses, 
I  was  suddenly  surprised  with  the 
following  vision. 

Methought  I  was  with  a  great 
multitude  embarked  in  one  bot¬ 
tom,  bound  for  one  port,  and  shoot¬ 
ing  with  incredible  I  apidity  through 
a  narrow  but  impetuous  gulph,  till 
by  the  violence  of  the  roaring  cur¬ 
rent,  I  was  hurried  upon  the  bleak 
shore  of  an  unfrequented  wilder¬ 
ness. 

It  was  some  considefable  time 
before  we  were  recovered  from  the 
j  surprise  and  fatigues  of  our  ship¬ 
wreck,  but  were  never  able  to 
I  wear  off  the  wounds  and  disorders 
,  which  w’ere  received  in  our  passage 
,  to  this  place,  which  I  thought  was 
designed  for  our  exile  and  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Great  numbers  followed  us 
in  thick  successions,  and  while  tliey 
were  plentifully  pouring  upon  the 
strand,  methought  we  were  all  with 
a  painiul  curiosity  marching  up  a 
long  and  difHcult  ascent,  to  take  a 
prospect  of  the  country.  But  the 
appearance  of  nature  at  that  time, 
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m  all  the  richest  embroideries  and  al¬ 
lurements  of  the  spring,  did  so  pow¬ 
erfully  strike  Upon  the  fancy  of  ev- 
ry  traveller,  that  we  should  not  have 
!)cen  able  to  proceed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hopes  of  increasing  our 
pleasure  by  our  progress^  A  vast 
variety  of  pastimes  and  entertain¬ 
ments  started  up » before  our  sight, 
and  kept  us  perpetually  upon  the 
bound  and  chase,  till  we  were  all 
insensibly  drawn  into  a  wild  and 
howling  desert  While  some  were 
with  great  bitterness  disputing  which 
was  probably  the  right  road  to  fe¬ 
licity,  and  others  of  a  gay  turn  and 
indifference  were  inclined  to  linger 
behind, and  sport  in  the  flowery  and 
deligthful  fields  which  were  stretch¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  ;  I 
happened  for  my  own  part,  upon  a 
path  which  led  me  into  a  tedious 
labarinth  that  was  perplexed  with 
thorns  and  briars,  rocks  and  thick 
ets,  with  broods  of  poisonous  ver¬ 
min  ;  and  swarming  with  armies  of 
hur  own  species,  that  seemed  to  be 
steering  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  toward  every  glade  and  op>en- 
ing,  as  I  thought,  in  pursuit  of 
what  we  call  happiness.  I  could 
not  but  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  compassion  bewail  the  delusion 
of  my  fellow  creatures,  who!  found 
were  all  with  the  same  views,  pur¬ 
suing  as  many  different  paths  as 
there  were  tempers  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  among  them.  Great  numbers 
w'ere  busily  employed  in  rearing 
magnificent  tents  and  houses,  lay¬ 
ing  out  prodigious  sums  to  adorn 
and  beautify  them,  when  they  were 
to  continue  in  them  but  for  a  night , 
and  then  w'ere  to  leave  them  be¬ 
hind,  with  all  tlieir  labour  and 
expense,  for  the  possession  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  unthankful  posteri- 
ty. 

I  had  travelled  but  a  very  little 
further  before  I  tliought  I  was 


making  my  entrance  into  one  of 
those  large  buildings,  which  waj 
originally  designed  foi  the  refresh, 
ment  of  weary  and  bewildered  trav. 
clleis,  but  found  it  now  no  other 
than  the  rendezvous  and  receptacle 
of  a  race  of  creatures  that  were  re. 
solved  upon  their  own  destruction: 
this,  T  was  informed,  was  called  tht 
Temple  of  Bacchut,  1  had  tho  curi. 
osity  to  visit  every  apartment, 
and  was  startled  to  find  many 
persons  of  honourable  descent  and 
figure,  who  were  in  danger  of  ruin, 
ing  their  families  and  constitutions, 
by  their  constant  intemperance,  and 
were  now  so  horribly  disguised, 
that  they  were  metamorphosed  intt 
a  condition  inferior  to  the  lowest 
order  of  creatures. 

From  hence  I  was  conveyed  to 
another  building  of  such  a  prodi. 
gious  bulk  as  to  cover  several  acrei 
of  ground,  which  I  was  informed 
was  called,  the  Universal  Hospital^ 
and  which  I  observed,  had  a  con* 
stant  communication  with  the  pub* 
lie  house  which  I  have  just  men. 
tioned,  and  from  whence  it  seemed 
to  receive  its  guests  in  very  large 
and  constant  supplies.  I  was  very 
desirous  of  *visicing  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  this,  magazine  of  mU> 
ery^  andas  1  was  making  my  entrance 
into  one  of  the  longest  apartmenti, 
I  was  struck  back  with  the  sight  of 
a  numberless  multitude,  who  were 
panting  and  expiring  with  various 
diseases,  and  which  I  was  told  pro* 
ceeded  all  from  the  same  original. 
Here  I  beheld  a  swarm  burning  in 
the  agonies  of  a  malignant  fever, 
and  there  lay  as  close  as  possible  i 
number  th.it  were  lingering  upon 
the  extremes  of  life  by  a  consump¬ 
tion.  In  this  place,  were  sitting  a 
regiment  of  cripples  confined  to  their 
arm-chairs,  witli  their  feet  muffled, 
and  their  faces  very  much  upon 
I  the  sour  w’ith  the  gout.  In  that, 
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I  beheld  a  great  part  of  the  floor 
covered  with  a  race  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  stretched  down  upon  their 
faces,  and  roaring  out  with  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  stone  and  the  dry-belly- 
ach.  Some  were  swoln  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  bulk,  and  were  ready  to 
burst  with  the  dropsy  ;  and  others 
were  mourning  under  the  perpetual 
distillation  of  catarrhs,  and  rheu¬ 
matic  humours.  Tiiese,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  objects  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  complication  of  diseases  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  medicinal  appli¬ 
cation,  were  the  miserable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  place.  But  the  dismal 
groans  and  compl  aints,  the  ghastly 
looks  and  dying  shrieks,  together 
with  the  dead  bodies  which  were 
continually  carried  off  to  make 
room  for  others  that  were  as  con¬ 
stantly  coming  in  ;  made  such  an 
impression  upon  me,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  joining  my  voice  and 
my  tears  in  a  doleful  consort  with 
the  subjects  of  such  wretchedness. 
I  turned  myself  to  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  place,  with  looks  and 
language  that  denoted  my  distress, 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
various  distempers,  who  informed 
me,  that  all  these  persons  had  been 
wilfully  instrumental  to  their  own 
misery  by  their  excessive  drinking 
of  strong  liquors,  and  that  it  wa‘s 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
from  their  cups  In  the  very  agonies 
of  their  dissolution. 

In  the  very  next  apartment,  I 
was  unspeakably  surprised  to  behold 
a  numberless  crowd  of  the  female 
sex,  whose  faces  seemed  to  be  on 
fire  with  some  inward  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  who  I  wms  informed  had 
burnt  down  their  fine  and  delicate 
constitutions  with  the  unseasonable 
yse  of  spiritous  liquors  in  their 
closets.  Some  were  mourning  un¬ 
der  the  curse  of  barrenness,  and 
<Hhers  were  in  the  last  and  despe¬ 


rate  state  of  consumption  ;  and 
many  others  have  entailed  upon 
themselves  and  their  miserable  pro¬ 
geny  such  weakness  and  infirmities 
as  were  never  like  to  be  removed. 
Not  far  from  hence,  in  much  great¬ 
er  quantities  was  an  assembly  of  fe-‘ 
males  also,  who  had  by  their  sloth 
and  idleness  brought  themselves  in¬ 
to  circumstances,  not  much  superi¬ 
or  to  the  former.  Their  garments, 
which  were  not  originally  of  their 
own  making,  were  very  much  de¬ 
cayed,  and  their  bodies  were  pinch¬ 
ed  and  enfeebled  with  hunger.  The 
whole  mass  of  their  blood  was  stag¬ 
nating  in  their  veins  for  want  of 
suitable  motion  and  exercise,  w'hile 
their  fiices  were  overcast  with  liv¬ 
id  paleness,  with  here  and  there  a 
black  patch,  to  hide  the  ghastliness 
of  their  countenai\ces.  The  phan¬ 
tom  which  stood  at  the  door  of  this 
apartment,  was  poverty^  with  pruh 
before  her,  and  shame^  disgrace  and 
sickness  in  the  rear. 

I  had  now  some  thoughts  of  en¬ 
tering  into  another  room,  which  I 
learnt  was  reserved  for  such  as  had 
ruined  themselves  by  tfieir  glut¬ 
tony  ;  which  opened  into  another 
very  large  apartment  that  was 
crowded  with  such  as  were  suffering 
for  their  wanton  and  lascivious 
practices.  But  the  near  approach 
of  night  hastened  me  from  this 
temple  of  m’sery,  into  a  roat^  where 
I  W'HS  affected  with  a  multitude, 
that  with  guady  attire,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  countenances,  were  singing  and 
dancing  to  tlieir  iustrnmcnts  of  mu- 
sick,  as  they  were  hastening  on 
to  the  place  where  they  weie  all 
speedily  to  be  executed  ;  notwiili- 
standing  a  number  of  persons,  of  d 
grave  and  serious  aspect  and  be¬ 
haviour,  were  pleading  and  be¬ 
seeching  them  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  their  commissions  in  tlieir 
hands,  to  ftop  their  unnaturiil  pro- 
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gress  to  their  own  destruction, 
'rhus  I  travelled  through  a  series 
of  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
sometimes  meeting,  at  other  times 
overtaking,  till  I  had  at  last  wind^ 
cd  myself  within  sight  of  an  open¬ 
ing,  which  let  my  eye  into  a  plain 
of  an  extent,  next  to  infinite.  1  has¬ 
tened  with  quick  and  eager  steps, 
till  I  had  immerged  out  of  this  wil- 
dernesa  to  such  a  scene  as  had  like 
to  have  overborne  me  with  unut¬ 
terable  astonishment. 

Methought  I  beheld  a  high  and 
mighty  tribunal  about  the  middle 
of  thfe  plain,  with  very  great  pre¬ 
paration  against  an  assize  which 
was  approaching.  And  after  a 
summons  was  proclaimed  with  an 
audible  and  tremendous  sound, 
there  poured  in  from  every  quai  ter 
'such  prodigious  swarms  of  people, 
that  the  plain  was  blackened  with  the 
multitude,  who  methought  were 
wedged  round  in  a  circle  of  an  a- 
mazing  circumference,  preserving 
such  a  space  in  the  center,  as  kept 
them  at  some  awful  distance  from 
the  seat  of  judgment.  There  ap- 
'peared  such  a  dreadful  majesty  and 
complacency  iu  the  judge,  as  inspir¬ 
ed  with  unspeakable  delight  and 
terror,  according  to  the  sanctity  or 
viciousness  of  the  spectators  ;  and 
'while  I  was  secretely  wondering  at 
my  own  fortitude  and  serenity,  I 
was  suddenly  thrown  from  my 
sleep,  with  the  late  thundering  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  earth.  U. 


■BIOGRAPHT. 


Luis  de  Granada,  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  the  Spanish  divines,  was 
born  in  the  city  wdience  he 

idterwards  tor>k  his  name-  His 
parents  were  in  such  abject  pover¬ 
ty,  that  the  mother  supported  her- 
by  washing  and  baking  for  the 


Dominican  convent,  and  the  chil4 
fed  with  the  mendicants  at  its  gate. 
Accident  brought  him  forwaid. 
One  day  he  quarreled  w'ith  another 
boy  in  the  streets,  and  they  came 
to  blow’s.  The  tumult  brought 
the  marquis  de  Mondexar  to  a 
wdndow',  w^ho  had  them  parted,  and 
asked  Luis  what  he  could  say  for 
himself  for  causing  such  a  distur. 
bance.  The  boy  defended  himself 
so  ably  and  eloquently  that  the  go. 
vernor  enquired  who  he  was,  and 
provided  for  his  liberal  education. 
When  he  was  old  enough  he  took 
1  the  habit  in  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz  la  Real,  where  his  mother 
worked,  and  obtained  permission 
during  his  noviciate,  to  share  with 
her  his  allowance  of  food. 

The  friar  soon  became  eminent 
in  his  order,  and  gradually  rose  to 
offices  of  trust  by  his  zeal  and  tal 
ents.  His  personal  austerities  were 
excessive.  Some  young  men  ol 
rank  passing  his  convent  at  night 
heard  the  sound  of  the  cord  where¬ 
with  he  was  disciplining  himself, 
and  his  groans.  It  affected  them 
so  much,  that  they  turned  back; 
for,  says  the  biographer,  they  wert 
not  going  about  tlie  service  of  God 
The  cilicio  w'hich  he  commonly  wore 
was  of  hair-cloth,  more  than  com¬ 
monly  rigorous,  but  for  Lent  ad 
particular  fasts, he  had  them  of  braa 
or  iron  wire.  These  follies  mighi 
perhaps  have  had  made  him  a  saint 
if  his  eloquence  and  genius  had  no 
raised  him  to  a  more  active  charac 
ter.  After  various  promotions  hi 
was  made  provincial  of  the  Domifi 
icans  in  Portugal  ;  became  th( 
friend  and  counsellor  of  John  Ill.| 
and  after  his  death  confessor  to  rh| 
queen,  who  acted  as  regent  dprinj 
the  minority  of  Sebastian.  In  thi 
rank,  and  with  the  reputation  o 
the  most  .eloquent  writer  of  hi 
time,  Luis  still  preserved  the  exR 
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rlor  of  poverty  and  humility  with  ' 
a  pardonable,  and  accordiug  to  his 
belieff  an  edifying  ostentation. 
One  habit  served  him  twelve  years,  j 
one  hat  forty.  A  friend  pressed  i 
him  to  accept  another  habit,  urging, 
that  his  own  w’as  in  rags  :  he  ans-  i 
wered,  I  wore  a  worse  w  hen  1  used 
to  wait  for  broth  at  the  convent 
door.  He  sent  a  large  sum,  fiom 
the  profits  of  his  w'orks,  to  that 
convent,  and  requested  they  would 
enter  it  in  theit  books,  as  an  alms 
from  brother  Luis  de  Granada,  the 
son  of  their  washerwoman. 

He  lived  till  the  advanced  age 
of  8i.  When  tiu;  feebleness  of 
childhood  came  upon  him,  when 
the  tongue  had  no  pleasure  in  taste, 
when  the  teeth  were  gone  or  moved 
loosely  in  his  head,  when  the  stom¬ 
ach  could  no  longer  digest,  w'hen 
all  was  pain  and  sorrow,  none,  says 
Luis  de  Sousa,  can  blame  him  if  he 
relaxed  somewhat  of  those  austeri¬ 
ties  which  he  had  practised  from 
his  youth  up.*'  An  unhappy  cir¬ 
cumstance  at  Lisbon,  wherein  he 
was  interested,  broke  him  down, 
and  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death. 

This  circumstance  is  one  which 
catholic  WTiters  choose  only  to  hint 
at.  A  Dominican  nun  at  Lisbon, 
by  name  Maria  of  tlie  annunciation, 
affirmed  that  she  w  as  daily  visited 
by  Christ,  and  informed  the  pro¬ 
vincial  of  her  order,  that  he  had 
promised  to  appear  to  her  on  St.’ 
Thomas  Aquinas’s  day,  and  confer 
upon  her  the  greatest  honour  w  hich 
any  creature  was  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing.  On  that  day  accordingly, 
when  all  the  nuns  and  friars  w'cre 
assembled  at  matins,  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied  appeared  to  her,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  congregation, 
^nfficted  4II  the  wounds  of  his  head, 
side,  hands,  and  feet,  upon  the 
iame  parts  of  her  body.  “She  had 


two  and  thirty  wounds,  such  as 
thorns  make,  on  her  head,  and  in 
her  side  a  gash  resembling  a  spear, 
wound,  and  on  her  hands  and  feet 
the  wounds  w'ere  of  a  triangular 
figure,  as  if  made  by  a  nail.**  The 
rags  which  she  applied  to  them  on 
Thursdays,  had  always  the  five 
wounds  jniracuiously  imprinted  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  I'he  pope 
had  one,  the  king  of  Spain  one, 
and  one  was  sent  to  the  Linpress, 
to  be  laid  in  her  bed  w’hen  she  lay 
Philip  11.  had  the  royal  istan 


in. 


dard  of  the  armada  blessed  by  this 
woman.  Luis  de  Granada  was  one 
of  those  who  tef.tified  to  tlie  truth 
of  these  miracles.  He  and  the 
provincial,  and  other  eye  witness¬ 
es  w'ere  examined  by  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  their  report  was  favourable, 
and  Pfipe  Gregory  XIII.  wrote 
her  a  letter  of  congratulation.  At 
length  the  political  object  of  this 
artifice  w-as  discovered,  and  Philip 
w'as  no  longer  a  dupe  when  the  nuu 
began  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
Braganzan  h%mily  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  ;  he  bade  the  inquisition 
re-axamine  the  business,  and  the 
whole  w  as  pronounced  to  be  impos¬ 
ture.  This  was  the  unhappy  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  hastened  Luis  de 
Granada's  death;  but  he  was  inhis 
extreme  old  age,  and  was,  prob¬ 
ably,  like  Fisher,  a  dupe,  not  an 
accomplice. 


THE  MEDLET. 


“  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
varietas.” 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  following  extract  from  Paul 
Hentzner's  Tiavels  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  extreme  servility  with 
wffiich  .  ^vereigns '_were  formcrly- 
!  treated  in  England  : — 
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“We  arrived  next  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich.  It  was  here 
Elizabeth  the  present  queen  was 
born,  and  here  shegenerally  resides; 
particularly  in  summer  for  the  de* 
lightfuln'ess  of  its  situation.  We 
were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr. 
Rogers  had  procured  from  the  lord 
chamberlain,  into  the  presence 
xrhambers  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  the  floor,  after  the  English 
fashion,  strewed  with  rushes, 
through  wliich  the  queen  common¬ 
ly  passes  in  her  wa.y  to  the  chapel  ; 
at  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dres¬ 
sed  in  velv'et,  with  a  gold  chain, 
whose  office  was  to  introduce  to 
the  queen  any  person  of  distinction 
that  came  to  wait  on  her  ;  it  was 
Sunday,  when  there  is  usually  the 
greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In 
the  same  hall  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  a  great  number  of  counsel¬ 
lors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  gentlemen  who  waited  the 
queen’s  coming  out  ;  which  she 
did  from  her  own  apartment,  when 
it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers,  atten¬ 
ded  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“  First  went  gentlemen,  barons, 
earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all 
richly  dressed,  and  bareheaded  ; 
next  came,  the  chancellor,  bearing 
the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two,  one  which  carried  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  other,  the  sword  of 
state  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded 
with  golden  fleurs-de  lis  the  point 
upward  ;  next  came  the  queen  in 
the  65th  year  of  her  age,  as  we 
were  told,  very  majestic  ;  her  face 
oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled  ;  her 
eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ; 
her  nose  a  little  hooked,  her  lips 
narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  de¬ 
fect  the  English  seem  subject  to 
from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar) ; 
she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls, 
with  very  rich  drops ;  #he  wore 


false  hair,  and  that  red  ;  upon  her 
head,  she  had  a  small  crown,  repor¬ 
ted  Co  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold 
of  the  celebrated  l^unenburg  table  ; 
her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all 
the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they 
marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of 
exceeding  fine  jewels.  Her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and 
her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low  ; 
her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That 
day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk, 
borderered  with  pearls  of  the  size 
of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads  ; 
her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of 
it  borne  by  a  marchioness  ;  instead 
of  a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  col¬ 
lar  of  gold  and  jewels.  As  she 
went  along  in  all  this  state  and 
magnificence,  she  spoke  very  gra¬ 
ciously,  first  to  me,  then  to  another, 
whether  foreign  ministers,  or  those 
who  attended  for  different  reasons, 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian ; 
for  besides  being  w'ell  skilled  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  I 
I  have  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of 
Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  ; 
whoever  speaks  to  her,  it  is  kneel¬ 
ing  ;  now  and  then  she  raises  some 
with  her  hand.  While  we  were 
there,  W.  Slavata,  a  Bohemian 
baron, had  letters  to  present  to  her; 
and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove, 
gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss, 
sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels,  a 
mark  of  particular  favour.  Wher- 
ever  she  turned  her  face  as  she  was 
going  along,  every  body  fell  down 
on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  followed  next  to  her,  very 
handsome  and  well  shaped,  and  for 
the  most  part,  dressed  in  white  : 
she  was  guarded  on  each  side  by 
the  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in 
number,  with  gilt  battle  axes.  In 
the  antichapel  next  the  hall,  where 
we  were,  petitions  were  presented 
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to  her,  and  she  read  them  most 
graciously,  which  occasioned  the 
acclamation  of  ‘  Long  live  queen 
Elizabeth.*  ,  She  answered  it  with 
‘  I  thank  you,  my  good  people.’  In 
the  chapel  w.is  excellent  music. 
As  soon  as  the  service  was  over, 
which  scarce  exceeded  half  an 
hour,  the  queen  returned  in  the 
same  state  and  order,  and  prepared  [ 
to  go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  | 
was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw  her  ta-  | 
ble  set  out  with  the  following  so-  j 
lemnity ; — 

“  A  gentleman  entered  the 
room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another,  who  had  a  table 
cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both 
kneded  three  times  with  the  ut¬ 
most  veneration,  be  spread  upon 
the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again 
they  both  retired.  Then  came 
two  others,  one  with  a  salt-seller,  a 
plate,  and  bread  ;  when  they  had 
kneeled,  as  the  others  ha  d  done, 
and  placed  ‘what  was  brought  upon 
the  table,  they  too  retired,  witli  the 
same  ceremonies  performed  by  the 
first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried 
lady  ( we  were  told  she  was  a  coun¬ 
tess)  and  along  witli  her  a  manied 
one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife ;  tiie 
former  was  dressed  in  w’hite 
silk,  who,  w’hen  she  had  pros¬ 
trated  herself  three  times  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates 
with  bread  and  salt  w’ith  as  much 
air  as  if  the  queen  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  ;  when  they  had  waited  there 
1  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards  entered  bareheaded,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  Scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose 
Upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at 
each  turn  a  course  of  twenty -four 
dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it 
gdt  ;  these  dishes  •  were  received 
hy  a  gentleman,  in  the  same  order 
they  were  brought,  and  placed  up- 
the  table  while  the  lady- taster 


gave  to  each  of  the  guards  a 
mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular 
dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  a- 
ny  poison.  During  the  time  that 
this  guard,  which  consists  of  the 
tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can 
be  found  in  all  England,  being- 
carefully  selected  for  this  service, 
were  bringing  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets,  and  two  kettle  drums 
made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour 
together.  At  the  end  of  all  this 
ceremonial,  a  number  of  unmarried 
ladies  appeared,  who  with  particu¬ 
lar  solemnity  lifted  the  meat  off 
the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 
queen *s  inner  and  more  private  a- 
partment,  where  after  she  has  cho- 
iien  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the 
ladies  of  the  court. 

The  queen  dines  and  sups  a- 
lone,  with  very  few  attendants  ; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  body, 
foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at 
that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  in-, 
tercession  of  somebody  in  power.” 

FREEMASONS. 

The  society  knowm  by  the  name 
of  Freemasons,  is  so  called  because 
they  who  first  established  it  under¬ 
stood  building  and  masomy  ;  ‘  or 
perhaps  the  first  principles  of  it 
w'ere  laid  down  by  masons.  But, 
i  whatever  may  have  been  their  ori- 
I  gin,  they  are  now  very  nun^erous, 

!  and  there  is  scarcely  any  country 
I  wliere  there  ate  not  Freemasons, 
They  trace  their  origin  from  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  Temple  ; 
and  this,  of  all.  the  .circumstances 
which  relate  to  tlieir  society,  is  the 
only  thing  they  are  permitted  to 
communicate. 

Notwithstanding  the  cloud  which 
envolopes  the  proceedings  of  this 
society,  it  appears  they  attend  .to 
manners  ;  and  their  secret  is,/ by 
acts  of  disinterestedness,  generosity, 
and  kindness,  to  fasten  those  bonds 
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whicJi  ought  to  finite  mankind.  Tf 
these  be  the  principles  of  Freema¬ 
sonry,  the  place  in  which  they 
meet  should  be  considered  as  the 
Temple  of  Friendship,  at  the  gate 
of  which  is  the  God  of  Silence. 


duction  called  a  poetical  sketch.  It  is 


At  Rome,  it  was  common  to  see 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  poor 
persons  of  all  nations,  to  w’hom,  at 
certain  hours,  some  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  gave  soup  daily.  A  Castil¬ 
ian,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  did 
not  know  at  what  hour  the  distri- 
but’oiT  Was  made,  applied  to  a 
French  ecclesiastic  for  information. 
The  vanity  of  the  Spaniard  would 
hot  permit  him  to  ask  plainly  at 
whose  house  they  gave  the  soup — 
it  was  a  sort  of  question  that  appear¬ 
ed  too  mean.  After  endeavouring 
for  some  time  to  tind  a  mode  of 
expression  not  quite  so  low,  he 
thought  it  was  better  to  ask  the 
Frenchman,  if  he  had  taken  his 
chocolate  ?  “  My  chocolate  !”  re¬ 
plied  the  ecclesiastic,  “  how  do  you 
suppose  I  am  to  pay  for  it  ?  I  live 
on  charity,  and  am  w’aiting  for  the 
distribution  of  the  soup  at  the  con- 
▼ent  of  the  Franciscans.** — “Then 
you  have  not  been  there  yet,**  said 
the  Castilian.  “  No  ;**  replied  the 
Frenchman,  “  I  am  now  going — 
it  is  just  time.*’ — “  I  beg  you  will 
conduct  me  tiiither,**  said  the  Don, 
**  and  you  will  then  seeDon  Anto^ 
nto  Perev:.  de  Valcahro  de  Redia  de 
Montava  de  Vexa^  l^c.  i^c.  give  to 
posterity  an  example  of  his  humili¬ 
ty  **  “  And  who  are  these  people?** 
asked  the  priest.  “  It  is  I,**  repli¬ 
ed  the  Spaniard.  “If  so,**  an¬ 
swered  the  Frenchman,  “  you  had 
better  have  said  an  example  of  a 
good  appetite. 


The  following  lines  contain  much 
beauty  of  description  ;  they  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  an  anonymous  pro- 


merely  an  episode  in  the  composi¬ 
tion. 
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“  From  Scotia’s  realms,  where  huge 
Ben  lomond’s  form 

With  cloud-cap’d  summit  mingles  withj^^ 
the  storm, 

Conrad  the  thane,  whose  matchless  feats 
of  praise 

Charm’d  in  the  simple  songs  of  other 
days, 

One  sumn»er-mom,  as  cottage  lcgendt||))  ad 
tell,  Ihe 

Bade  to  his  native  hills  a  long  farewell. 

And  now  the  sun  in  blushing  streaks  en 
roll’d. 

Pour’d  on  the  landscape  round,  a  flood  of 
gold  : 

When  the  young  warrior  turn’d,  once.- 
more,  to  view 

His  mountain-home,  just  lost  in  distanlljr*  , 
blue  ; 

And  many  a  pensive  sigh  he  left  behind, 

And  man\  a  wish,  that  mingled  with  the 

wind.  *■ 

Sweet  wasthe  morn  of  Conrad’s  early  day, 

His  heart  at  ease,  and  every  care  away 
Pleas’d  and  admiring  Nature’s  wildest  face,p5  * 
iStili, still,  he  lov’d  his  dearest  native  place: 
Gaz’d  on  the  prospect,  with  an  hermit’s 
eye. 

Charm’d  with  the  blue  hill  fading  on  the 
sky  ; 

Oft  was  he  wont  from  high  Ben-lomond’i  fit  is 
brow, 

To  stand  aloft,  and  span  the  world  below, 
There  !  as  at  morn,  the  wild  cock  of  the 
moor 

Sprung  from  his  hill-haunt,  and  began  to 
soar, 

And  the  shy  roebuck  starting  in  the  vale, 

Held  up  his  antlers  to  the  wliisp’ringgale, 


Dumbarton’s  lake  in  bluish  tints  appear’d, h 


icer 


Its  green-iies  and  its  ruins  long  rever’d  ;  1 

rock’s  hoairr 


Where  the  sea-cagle  ou 


crest 


Exults  to  dwell,  and  rears  its  lonely  nest. 

Oft  had  the  youth  with  hermit  stepi| 
pursu’d 

The  wild-wood  walk,  the  paths  of  soli 
tude  : 

And  heard,  appal’d,  the  loud  tumultuoiuj 
din 

Sweep  down  the  white  sheet-wave  ofl 
Cora-I.in  > 

VV^here  still  the  watch-tower  on  the  foam-l 
wash’d  roc  k, 

Hangs  its  wind-shaken  ruins  o’er  tb^ 
shock.” 
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DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

No.  2. 

I  Fridaji  Srpt.  30. 

‘^^fcKLLis  Stratagem  (Mrs.  Cowley) 
j  and  Rosin  A. 

j  THIS  old  comedy  though  liable  to 
ats  various  objections,  has  always  been  a 
jfavourite  in  Boston  ;  the  annunciation 
her  {however  of  some  new  performers  evi¬ 
dently  excited  considerable  attention 
nds  addition  to  the  natural  attraction  of 
|he  piece.  The  performance  this 
evening,  in  some  degree  displayed  the 
en*  -trength  of  the  company  ;  some  parts 
were  very  well  sustained  and  others 
^  shockingly  mutilated  :  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  that  unless  the  mana- 
^ers  can  find  better  representatives 
.  [than  filled  the  characters  of  Saville 


well  received,  and  she  will  probably 
be  an  ornament  to  the  Boston  corps* 
Mrs.  Cunningham^  performed  Old 
Dorcas  with  propriety  and  nature. 

Monday  evening. 

The  West  Indian  (Cumb  nand). 

The  celebrity  of  the  Indian  a- 
rose  as  much  from  local  causes  at  the 
time  it  was  composed,  as  its  continu¬ 
ance  upon  the  stage  since  that  period 
has  resulted  from  its  intrinric  worth. 
The  formidable  opposition  with  which 
it  was  threatened  previous  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  the  presumption  of  its 
satirising  the  West  Indian  character, 
was  no  sooner  silenced,  than  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  panegyric  took  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  which  with  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  so  good  a  drama  at  that  time, 
gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  the  production,  that  it  was  acted 
twenty-eight  successive  nights  without 


ind  Courtall,  they  inay  hope  for  genf  ^he  attraction  of  an  afterpiece. 


fosity  from  the  public  ;  but  can  never 
ulaim  their  support.  In  this  remark 
(we  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  ex- 


As  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
piece  it  has  been  ti^  long  established 
as  an  excellent  comedy  to  require  op¬ 


tions  of  either  Messrs.  Johnson  or  ,  port  on  one  hand,  or  to  be  muc 


gj.  Taylor  ;  the  first  is  a  new  and  the  last  . 

w  AD  improved  performer  ;  but  the  j 
»ce:  characters  which  they  sustained  in  the  | 
lit*!  Belles  Stratagem  were  certainly  be-  I 
yond  the  dimensions  of  their  abilities.  * 
the  Mr.  Mills  on  the  other  hand  is 
much  above  the  character  of  Flutter, 
nd’i  It  is  so  flat  and  feeble  that  no  process 
of  talent  can  convert  its  foam  into  ' 
low,  ipirit.  Mr.  Mills  more  than  filled  it,  I 
the  and  he  certainly  exhibited  the  superi-  1 


fected  by  cavilling  On  the  other.  Yet 
Mr.  Cumberland  confesses  the  moral 
[  to  be  exceptionable,  and  in  the  con* 
j  duct  of  the  characters  the  author  has 
not  been  very  nici  in  his  discrimina¬ 
tions.  We  shall  not  however  enter 
into  the  cavils  of  the  critical,  in  respect 
to  the  faults  of  the  West  Indian  ; 

'  they  are  so  trifling  compared  to  its 
!  excellence  that  he  must  ^  fa&tidious 
j  indeed  who  can  rise  from  a  correct 


ority  of  his  powers,  to  those  which  exhibition  of  it,  without  being  mend- 


that  character  require.  I 

Mrs.  Woodham,  deserves  another 
i^ale,  ^eath  of  praise  for  her  performance 
^  of  Letitia  Hardy.  In  the  masquerade 
scene,  especially,  she  was  eminently 
.  ’  attractive. 

Mrs.  Turner  who  made  her  first  ap- 
lest  on  this  stage  in  the  part  of 

stem  Frances  Touchwood,  was  fa- 

^  Tourably  received.  She  is  clear  in  e- 
soll*  ®unciation  and  correct  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  her  part.  Her  figure  is  small, 
tuoiii  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face.  We  think  she  will 
of  be  a  favourite  of  the  Boston  audience. 

Mrs.  Mills  who  made  her  debut  in 
m-  the  afterpiece  of  Rosina,  has  a  voice  of 
uatammoQ  compass  ;  her  songs  were 


I  ed  in  mind,  and  improved  in  disposi-  ' 
tion.  In  the  character  of  Belcour 
there  is  nothing  very  objectionable  ; 

<  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  ranks  of  comedy, 
j  Inferior  to  Valentine  in  wit  andpoli.^h, 
he  is  superior  in  nature  and  vivacity  ; 

•  beneath  Ranger  in  the  effrontery  of 
I  gallantry  he  is  above  him  in  the  ingen- 
uousnesh  of  reconciliation  ;  Charles 
Surface  has  more  dissipation  and  an 
■  equal  heart  ;  but  Belcour  has  greater 
intellect  and  that  credulity  combined 
I  with  it,  which  renders  him  an  object 
'  of  more  sympathy, 
i  Mr.  Mills  is  highly  respectable  in 
every  character  he  undertakes  ;  he  is 
always  perfect  in  his  pait,  and  that  a- 
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lone  will  cov^r  a  multitude  of  failings 
in  a  performer  :  but  to  this  Mr.  Mills 
joins  many  excellencies.  The  recip¬ 
rocation  of  dialogue  in  the  Belcour  of 
evening  however  had  not  enough 
of  vivacity  ;  there  was  a  want  of  bus¬ 
tle  and  animation,  which  rendered  it 
inert  ;  yet  it  was  performed  chastely 
and  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman.  The 
humour  of  Belcour  has  no  extrava¬ 
gance  nor  yet  has  It  any  restraint ;  it 
is  free,  warm,  and  glowing.  —The  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  Mills  we  are  inclined 
to  think  had  the  p<‘ciiliarity,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  character  under,  now  though 
this  quality  is  commendable  and  rare, 
yet  in  such  parts  as  Belcour  it  ’  might 
very  well  be  overstepped.  We  hope, 
however,  that  Mr  Mills  will  under¬ 
stand  us  as  suggesting  a  manner  equal¬ 
ly  removed  from  the  dry  and  polished 
deportment  of  the  Mirabel  of  Con¬ 
greve  as  from  the  boisterous  flippancy 
nd  termagant  inelegance  of  the 
modern  coxcomb.  On  the  whole  the 
Belcour  of  Mr.  Mills  was  greatly  ap¬ 
proved. 

j  Mr.  Caulfield  in  Stock  well  played 
under  peculiar  disadvantages  ;  he  was 
as  imperfect  in  his  part  as  a  man  well 
could  be,  and  he  xvas  contrasted  to 
Mr.  Mills,  who  was  exactly  his  oppo¬ 
site,  Yet  Mr.  C.  might  perform  that 
character  respectably  ;  but  in  his 
manners  he  should  have  more  ease, 
and  his  utterance  more  freedom. 

The  part  of  Major  O’Flaherty  was 
well  sustained  by  Mr.  Bernard  :  some 
pa:s8ages  were  admirable  ;  there  was  a 
sterling  nature  in  them  that  greatly 
enriched  the  character. 

Captain  Dudley  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
qras  better  cast  and  better  performed 
than  Charles  Dudley  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  so  intolerably  delibe¬ 
rate  in  his  utterance,  that  where  he 
excites  any  interest  the  mind  of  the 
audifor  is  continually  anticipating  the 
jiext  word. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  improved  himself  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  last  year';  but  what  did 
he  then  perform  ?  Certainly  vtTy  sub- 
Qfdinate  parts  :  This  M*ason  for¬ 
sooth,  we  are  amused  with  him  in  the 
very  highest  characters  of  the  plays 
yet  represent  cJ.  We  hope  next  week 


to  see  him  in  Richard,  Lear  and  Mac. 
both  ;  if’ he  has  so  much  superiority 
let  him  have  a  fair  trial,  that  the  pub. 
lie  may  be  made  acipiaiiUed  w'ith  his 
merits.  Sericu^iy  however,  his  per* 
formance  of  Charles  Dudley  though 
not  disgraceful  to  him,  was  stiii  very 
far  below'  the  acting  which  a  Boston 
audience  have  a  rignt  to  expect  in  that 
character. 

Mr.  Dickenson  was  respectable  ia 
Fulmer,  but  let  nim  bew’aie  of  intro, 
ducing  his  local  allusions  ;  they  gegr. 
rally  plunge  the  caaracter  in  iucoe- 
gruity. 

Charlotte  Ru sport  in  Mrs.  Wood- 
ham  had  a  pleasing  representathc. 
fthe  has  always  appeared  to  advantage, 
and  on  Inis  evening  she  diminished 
nothing  from  her  reputation. 

Lady  Rusport  was  playx'd  well  by 
Mrs.  Cunningham  ;  there  was  much 
nature  in  some  of  her  scenes. 

The  play  went  off  w'ith  considera. 
ble  approbation  :  but  it  laboured  un¬ 
der  the  clogs  of  the  inefticient  per¬ 
formers  we  have  just  noticed;  men 
who  will  do  well  enough  in  a  subor. 
dinate  range  of  characteri-,  but  w  ho 
when  exalted  to  a  higher  sphere  only 
render  themselves  and  the  manager! 
ridiculous — The  paucity  of  talent  in 
the  company  obliges  the  managers  to 
require  of  their  best  performers  so 
much  labour  as  will  injure  their  inter¬ 
est,  and  their  ability  to  play  well. 
Mrs.  Woodham  for  instance  was  «> 
bliged  to  sustain  the  character  u! 
Charlotte  Rusport  and  afterwards  to 
step  out  of  her  line,  and  undertake 
the  part  of  Patrick  in  the  Poor  Soidierj 
Should  such  things  be  ?  | 


imELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN. 

While  some  w'orkmen,  w  ere  lately 
employed  in  digging  a  cellar  in  Fish¬ 
er-street,  Carlisle,  they  discovered, 
several  feet  beiow'  the  surface,  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  Roman  vase  made  of  stone, 
highly  ornanumted,  and  a  small  hauH- 
mill,  both  of  Roman  origin,  'i  hesc 
remains  of  antiquity  were  found  b 
neath  two  distinct  pavements,  w'hieJ 
the  workmen  had  discovered  in  cxvav 
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ac. 

rltvl 

ub.1 

his' 

ugh' 

ft:i% 

itor. 

that 


ating  thr  earth.  Pieces  or  pavement  j  Mr.  John  Ayrton  Pari*,  of  Calir^ 
have  been  frequently  found  at  the  college,  Cambridge,  and  ftilow  *of  thu 
depth  of  ten  or  tight  .en  feet,  under!  Poyal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  has 
rnanv  parts  of  that  city  ;  wliich  prove  ’  "ovr  in  the  press  a  CompciKiuun  of  Moti- 
beyond  doubt  the  frequent  deva^ta-  I  Chemistry, in  the  language  ;  a 

tions,  during  the  incursions  of  the  |  work  micuued  .w  the// , 

Piets  and  D  c.ies,  before  it  was  built  |  medical  as  well  as  chtiuical  plnloj- 


in 


its  present  form  by  King  V»’’iliiam 
Rufus.  I'he  ground  in  t'ishc!-4vcet 
is  much  below  the  leviM  of  any  other 
"  part  of  the  town,  yet  it  is  considerably 
higher  than  Jie  ground  without  the 
city  walls.  A  liltle  beiow  tlie  su’face, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  wire  di>co\- 
en*d,  at  the  ;ower  emi  of  this  stri  ct,  a 
most  valuable  col]ecti(Ui  of  ^d^er  ko- 
maii  coins,  in  a  high  state  ofpre.>er'a- 


eiji**' 

COl.‘ 

L)Od- 

the 

bige., 

shedj 

1  by' 


opher.  It  treats  not  only  of  the  priucin:‘.l 
j  subjects  in  chemistry,  but  uiifolcis  the 
pfiKcsses  by  whyili  the  difler*!  t  coai* 

'  pounds  of  the  l.oudon  and  EdinluugU 
,  Pharniacopccia*  a'e  prepiied, aud  tiieriiC- 
(  oiies  upon  \vhlcl>  t'.ich  operatious  are 
1  blended.  The  analyses  aUo  of  animal 
and  vegetable  Inxlies  arc  a»  lully  gita-u  .u» 
the  prescribed  limits  of  a  compeu  iiiim 
will  allow.  '1  his  work  will  also  ailord 
easy  instructions  for  the  disciple  of  the 


tior,  w  lieh  were  bou  ;ht  up  inuueib-  Stahlean  scIkk)!  to  become  the  proselyte 


stely  by  .iu’it  ii  irieb,  and  are  iiow  vit.-  ! 
po>>itctl  in  the  collections  of  the  curi¬ 
ous.  J'tiey  were  pi  incipaliy  coins  of 


Adrian  and  Trajan. 


dera- 


'  of  i.avoisier.  I  be  language  in  which  it 
is  WTiiten,  w'ill,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  uu 
inconsiderable  assistant  to  tluise  (it  si ro us 
of  writing  or  speaking  mcdfcal  l.atin. 
And  if  it  be  renembered  that  no  such 
publicaiiqn  has  appeared  in  the  cheiTucal 


According  to  the  accounts  given  in 
•  ,  atlhe  lad  Pontefract  sessions,  there!. as  I  .  »  •. 

^  been  aiiicri-.i,einthcwoilenm:iiiul,ic.  '  subsequmt  to  U.>cr!i:iave,  t(.f 

tuie,  for  the  year  ending  March  gt,  i  hope  may  »oi  be  preumptuoua. 

"  when  coinoared  with  the  p.eceding  j  A  society  has  b»cn  ctabl  shed  at  Edin- 
oiie,  of  l.),’518  peices of  narrow  clotli,  1  I'urgh  for  the  cultivation  ..f  the  different 
yards  ;  and  of  branches  of  natural  history.  It  is  (le¬ 


ak  ing  duSjS-ib 

28,24  5  peices  of  broad  cloih,  m.ikit.g 
l,l39jO'J5  y.irds.  'J  he  quantity  maiiu- 
acturtHl  the  dast  year  is  greater  than 
of  18U.S  and  1801,  and  exceeds  the  a'  - 
i-rage  of  the  five  preceding  yeats. 

^.^.j  lhe  following  is  the  account  of  the 
-as  li  Quantities  manufactured  for  the  Ust 

ter  .1*'’'  ‘S  ''**■  i  'Ahridrwnt' of 'the 

■ds  td  >)“»nf'ty  ofwollensmanur.ctured  du-  ;  History  of  the  Reformation.  «vo. 
ring  that  piTitnl,  and  not  included  un-  ‘ 


noiu.iMted  ihe  Wernerian  Natur  al  Histo¬ 
ry  Society,  in  lioiior  of  Werner. 

1  he  f()llo>vi»V  v'orks  are  in  theCh* 
rendon  press  :  j^owth  on  the  .acred 

I  oe  ry  ot  the  Hebrews.  ^  vols.  pvo. 
Vota  Abdoilatipbi,  .Anhicand  T.atin. 
CFneslvach  s  Greek  ament,  «  x’o\. 


tidier  the  stamp  act,  has  increased  in 
*.n  unprecedented  degree.  M  luufac-  ^ 
ured  in  isotj,  I3,70.^,soo — isoi,  1 

13,9(56,794 —  1805,1.5,427,4.34-  iM06,  j 
6,‘j7‘2..57S  -1807,  1.5,991,279—1808,  | 
4.853,896.  i 

Mr.  James  Phnenix,  of  laverpool,  j 
latehf'  as  invented  a  firc-.ilarm.  P.y  means  I 
pf  the  expan  ion  ofheatedair,  water  is  * 
4»rced  out  of  a  glass  vessel  upon  a  i 
icceofloaf  sugar,  about  half  an  . 
nch  •qnare,  the  melting  of  which  al-  j 
owsatpring  to  ercape.  This  spring  | 


Thnppv.  Sta\vf»l],  of  Cork,  has 
in  the  a  trar<?lation  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies  of  Virgil,  with  conious  notes  and 
annotations,  illustrative  of  t^he  rural 
ewnomy  and  agricuUuie  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 


exviv 


nd  b  '#he  bell  in  the  lobby ;  but  one  of  ihi'se 
whii  laUrms  would  Ik*  rctjuiblle  lor  ese.y 


>o;n  m  a  hou{R\ 


DOMr..‘?TTC. 

Proposals  are  is^iied  Ey  Pro*' con 
and  others,  Piltirnore,  for  pebl’shlmr 
a  new  periodic.sl  work-  to  beo'ititled 
Pevimvs.  and  Spirit  of  the  Fot- 
eipn  Mazarines. 

Published  bv  M.  Canw,  Philadid- 
I  p^»a,  nv'ce  one  (bdlar,  and  an  eighth, 
.  ^  ^omelii  Taebi  Ttis*.'  riaru*.'  T.ib-i 
I  Ouiiupie:  Ad  Fidem  ODtiTnarura  E- 
.  dit!onumF.xpre>si  CumN('.tivI3Hrl)..u^i. 
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P  0  E  T  Rr. 


FIOM  THE  SFANISB  OF  FIANCISCO  DE 
ElOJA. 

EVEN  as  the  river  swift  and  sUent  flows 
Toward  the  ocean,  I  am  borne  adown 
The  geutie  tide  of  time.  Nought  now 
remains 


Of  earlier  years,  and  for  the  years  to  come, 

Their  dark  and  undiscoverable  deeds 

Elude  the  mortal  eye.  Beholding  thus  • 

How  daily  life  wanes  on,  so  may  I  learn 

Not  with  an  unprovided  mind  to  meet 

The  hour  when  death  shall  gather  up  the 
old 

And  wither’d  plant,  whose  season  is 
gone  by. 

The  spring  flowers  fade,  the  autumnal 
fruits  decay. 

And  grey  old  winter,  with  his  clouds  and 
storms. 

Comes  on  ;  the  leaves  that  with  their 
murmuring 

Made  a  sweet  music  to  our  greenwood 
walks, 

Now  rustle  underneath  our  sinking  feet. 

So  all  things  rise  and  perish  !  Man  the 
while 

Doth  with  a  dull  and  reckless  eye  look 


With  brighter  splendour.  Till  that  hour 
arrive. 

Following  the  call  ®f  my  diviner  part. 

Be  it  my  lot  to  live,  and  through  the 
world, 

Careless  of  human  praise,  pass  quietly. 

The  eastern  despot,  he  whose  silver  tow*  | 
ers 

Shot  back  an  emulous  splendour  to  the 
sun, 

He  was  too  poor  for  sin’s  extravagance. 

But  virtue,  like  the  air  and  liglit  of 
heaven. 

To  all  accessible,  at  every  heart 

Intreats  admittance.  Wretched  man  is  hr 

Who,  through  the  perils  of  the  earth  and|j 
sea. 

Toils  on  for  gold  !  A  little  peaceful  home 

Bounds  all  my  wants  and  wishes ;  add  tc 
this. 

My  book  and  friend,  and  this  is  happi 


on. 


And  thinks  not  of  his  latter  end.  But 
we — 

W’e  will  not  let  the  thankless  soil,  which 
oft 

Impregnate  with  the  rains  and  dews  of 
heaven. 

Is  barren  still,  and  stubborn  to  the  plough. 

Emblem  our  hearts ;  we  will  not  of  our 
God 

Forgetful  be,  as  is  the  worthless  vine 

That  in  due  seasons  brings  not  forth  its 
fruit. 

Think’st  thou  that  God  created  mao  to 
roam 

The  ocean  waste,  to  wander  o’er  the 
earth. 

To  be  the  blasting  thunderbolt  of  war  .> 

Was  this  his  being’s  end  i  Oh  how  he 
errs 


ness. 


LINES, 


OCCASIONED  BT  THE  DEATH  OF  BENJAIflN 
COLOSMID,  BSq. 

Br  Mr.  PRATT. 


Who  of  his  godlike  nature  and  his  God, 
Thus  poorly, basely,  blasphemously  deems. 
For  higher  actions,  and  for  nobler  ends, 
Our  better  part,  the  deathless  and  divine. 
Was  given  :  the  etherial  fire  cannot  be 
quench*d 

Which  warms  my  breast,  and  when 
that  breast  is  cold, 

.I'he  vnexHnguishable  fire  shall  burn 


Whate’er  has  led  thee  to  the  fatal  blow, 

Ah  !  little  boots  it  weepipg  friends  t 
know ; 

The  rich  who  lov’d,  the  poor  who  bless’i 
thy  worth, 

Whate’er  the  cause,  shall  consecrate  th 
earth  ; 

The  spot  shall  hollow,  that  receives  th 
dust, 

And  many  a  pensive  fOV/vc  guard  thy  bui! 

Pity  shall  sigh  o’er  thy  untimely  ’oier, 

And  Gratitude  embalm  thee  with  a  tear  : 


[f 

Ipoi 


u 


lie 


Grief's  sacred  progeny 
mourn, 


thy  fate 


And  orphans,  widows,  kneeling,  clasp  thw  ^ 


urn. 


Led  on  by  Charity^  this  train  shall  bear,ff'^ 


m 


This  angel  train,  the  supplicating  prayer 
To  cherub  Mercy  shall  that  pray’r  be  giv'oMc. 
Mercy^  supreme  among  the  host  of  Heav’il|^0j 
She,  join’d  by  myriads  in  t!ie  blest  abode! 
Shall  breathe  it  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God* 
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